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There  never  was  a  man,  who  made  better  use 
of  his  temptations,  especially  the  temptations  by  his 
Great  Adversary,  than  Bunyan.  In  the  preface  to 
his  Grace  Abounding,  addressed  to  those  whom 
God  had  counted  him  worthy  to  bring  to  the  Re¬ 
deemer  by  his  ministry,  he  says,  “  I  have  sent  yon 
here  enclosed  a  drop  of  the  honey,  that  I  have 
taken  out  of  the  carcass  of  a  lion.  I  have  eaten 
thereof  myself,  and  am  much  refreshed  thereby. 
Temptations,  when  we  meet  them  at  first,  are  as 
the  lion  that  roared  upon  Samson  ;  but  if  we  over¬ 
come  them,  the  next  time  we  see  them  we  shall  find 
a  nest  of  honey  within  them.”  Nor  was  there  ever 
a  man  who  traced  the  parental  care,  tenderness  and 
goodness  of  God  more  clearly,  or  with  more  gratitude 
in  those  temptations,  the  designs  of  God  in  suffering 
such  things  to  befall  him,  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  designs  were  accomplished.  It  was  for 
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this  Bunyan  said,  that  God  suffered  him  to  lay 
so  long  at  Sinai,  to  see  the  fire,  and  the  cloud, 
and  the  darkness,  “  that  I  might  fear  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life  upon  earth,  and  tell  of  his 
wondrous  works  to  my  children.” 

It  was  in  the  calm,  clear  light  of  heaven,  in  the 
light  of  Divine  Mercy  to  his  rescued  soul,  that  Bun¬ 
yan  remembered  his  ways,  his  journey ings,  the 
desert  and  the  wilderness,  the  Rock  that  followed 
him,  and  the  Manna  that  fed  him.  “  Thou  shalt 
remember  all  the  ways  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble 
thee,  and  prove  thee,  and  to  know  what  was  in  thine 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldst  keep  his  command¬ 
ments  or  no.”  The  grace  of  God  was  above  Bun¬ 
yan’s  sins,  and  Satan’s  temptations  too  ;  he  could 
remember  his  fears  and  doubts  and  sad  months  with 
comfort ;  they  were  “  as  the  head  of  Goliah  in  his 
hand.”  He  sang  of  God’s  grace  as  the  children  of 
Israel,  with  the  Red  Sea  between  them  and  the  land 
of  their  enemies. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  temptations  of 
Satan  departed  entirely  from  Bunyan  when  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  for  a  time  assailed  through  the  same  spirit 
of  unbelief,  of  which  his  Adversary  had  made  such 
fearful  use,  when  he  was  passing  through  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation,  and  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  It  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  was 
in  a  sad  and  low  condition  for  many  weeks.  A  pretty 
business,  he  says  it  was  ;  for  he  thought  his  im¬ 
prisonment  might  end  at  the  gallows,  and  if  it  did, 
and  he  should  be  so  afraid  to  die  when  the  time 
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came,  and  so  destitute  of  all  evidence  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  better  state  hereafter,  what  could  he  do  ! 
These  thoughts,  revolved  in  his  mind  in  various 
shapes,  greatly  distressed  him.  He  was  afraid  of 
dishonoring  his  Saviour,  and  though  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  strength,  yet  no  comfort  came  ;  and 
the  only  encouragement  he  could  get  was  this  ;  that 
he  should  doubtless  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  great  multitudes  that  would  come  to  see 
him  die,  and  if  God  would  but  use  his  last  words 
for  the  conversion  of  one  single  soul,  he  would  not 
count  his  life  thrown  away  nor  lost.  How  de¬ 
lightful  is  the  evidence  of  Bunyan’s  disinterested¬ 
ness,  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  love  to  souls,  even 
in  the  darkness  and  distress  of  his  sore  spiritual 
conflicts  ! 

But  still  the  things  of  God  were  kept  out  of  his 
sight,  and  still  the  Tempter  followed  hard  upon 
him  ;  a  desperate  foe,  and  able  still  at  times  to 
overwhelm  Bunyan’s  soul  with  anguish,  although 
there  remained  only  the  hinder  part  of  the  tempest, 
and  the  thunder  was  gone  beyond  him.  “  Whither 
must  you  go  when  you  die  ?”  was  the  gloomy, 
moody,  sullen  question  of  unbelief  in  Bunyan’s  soul 
beneath  his  temptation.  What  will  become  of  you  ? 
Where  will  you  be  found  in  another  world  ? 
What  evidence  have  you  for  heaven  and  glory,  and 
an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  ? 
For  many  weeks  poor  Bunyan  knew  not  what  to 
do  ;  till  at  length  it  came  to  him  with  great  power, 
that  at  all  events,  it  being  for  the  word  and  way  of 
God  that  he  was  in  this  condition  of  danger,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  path  of  death,  he  was  engaged  not  to 
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flinch  an  hair’s  breadth  from  it.  Bunyan  thought, 
furthermore,  that  it  was  for  God  to  choose  whether 
he  would  give  him  comfort  then,  or  in  the  hour  of 
death,  or  whether  he  would  or  would  not  give  him 
comfort  in  either,  comfort  at  all  ;  but  it  was  not  for 
Bunyan  to  choose  whether  to  serve  God  or  not, 
whether  to  hold  fast  his  profession  or  not,  for  to  this 
he  was  bound.  He  was  bound,  but  God  was  free  ; 
“Yea,”  says  he,  “it  was  my  duty  to  stand  to  his 
word,  whether  he  would  ever  look  upon  me,  or 
save  me  at  the  last,  or  not ;  wherefore,  thought 
I,  the  point  being  thus,  I  am  for  going  on,  and  ven¬ 
turing  my  eternal  state  with  Christ,  whether  I  have 
comfort  here  or  no.  If  God  doth  not  come  in, 
thought  I,  I  will  leap  ofl‘  the  ladder  even  blind¬ 
fold  into  eternity ;  sink  or  swim,  come  heaven, 
come  hell.  Lord  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  catch  me,  do  ; 
if  not,  I  will  venture  for  thy  name  !” 

Well  done,  noble  Bunyan!  Faithful  even  unto 
death,  and  faithful  even  in  darkness  !  Here  was  no 
imaginary  temptation  to  sell  thy  Saviour,  but  a  real 
inducement,  by  relinquishing  thy  confession  of  the 
truth,  to  escape  from  prison  and  from  death  ;  a 
temptation  accompanied  by  dreadful  darkness  in  thy 
soul.  And  yet,  amidst  it  all,  he  ventured  every 
thing  upon  Christ,  yea,  determined  to  die  for  him, 
even  though  rejected  by  him  !  Was  not  this  a  noble 
triumph  over  the  Tempter  1  One  would  think  that 
from  this  hour  he  would  have  left  Bunyan  in  utter 
despair,  yea,  that  he  would  have  spread  his  dragon- 
wings,  and  Bunyan  have  seen  him  no  more  forever! 
And  this  indeed  I  believe  that  he  did  ;  for  so  soon 
as  Bunyan  had  come  to  this  noble  and  steadfast  re- 
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solution,  the  word  of  the  Tempter  flashed  across 
his  soul,  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  nought  1  Hast 
thou  not  made  an  hedge  about  him.  He  serves 
God  for  benefits.  Ah,  thought  Bunyan,  then, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  Satan,  a  man  who  will 
serve  God  when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  or  to 
gain  by  it,  is  a  renewed  man,  an  upright  man.  Now, 
Satan,  thou  givest  me  a  weapon  against  thyself. 
“  Is  this  the  sign  of  a  renewed  soul,  to  desire  to 
serve  God,  when  all  is  taken  from  him  ?  Is  he  a 
godly  man  that  will  serve  God  for  nothing,  rather 
than  give  out  1  Blessed  be  God,  then,  I  hope  I  have 
an  upright  heart ;  for  I  am  resolved,  God  giving 
me  strength,  never  to  deny  my  profession,  though  I 
had  nothing  at  all  for  my  pains.” 

Here  was  a  second  fight  with  Apollyon,  and  a 
conquest  of  him  forever.  Bunyan’s  perplexities, 
after  this,  were  but  as  drops  from  the  trees  after 
a  thunder-shower.  He  greatly  rejoiced  in  this 
trial.  It  made  his  heart  to  be  full  of  comfort,  be¬ 
cause  he  hoped  it  proved  his  heart  sincere.  And 
indeed  it  did  ;  a  man  that  resolves  to  serve  Christ, 
come  heaven,  come  hell,  shows,  whatever  be  his 
darkness,  that  God  is  with  him  ;  and  Bunyan’s 
noble  resolution,  amidst  such  deep  gloom  over 
his  soul,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  obedience 
to  that  word  of  God  by  the  prophet,  “Who  is 
among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth 
the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in  darkness 
and  hath  no  light?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.”  Bunyan  could 
now  say,  in  a  passage  in  the  forty-fourth  Psalm, 
brought  powerfully  to  remembrance,  “  Though 
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thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the  place  of  dragons, 
and  covered  us  with  the  shadow  of  death,  yet  our 
heart  is  not  turned  back,  neither  have  our  steps  de¬ 
clined  from  thy  way.”  This  indeed,  is  the  truest 
sign  of  conversion,  to  venture  all  on  Christ,  and  re¬ 
solve  to  serve  him  come  what  may. 

When  a  soul  comes  to  this  determination,  it  al¬ 
ways  finds  light.  And  so  it  was  with  Bunyan  ;  and 
he  says  himself,  “  I  would  not  have  been  without 
this  trial  for  much.  I  am  comforted  every  time  I 
think  of  it  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  bless  God  forever 
for  the  teaching  I  have  had  by  it.”  In  this  trial, 
Bunyan  may  in  truth  be  said  to  have  been  added  to 
the  number  of  the  witnesses  in  the  Revelations, 
who  overcame  the  Tempter  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  the  word  of  their  testimony  ;  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  For  Bunyan 
was  as  if  he  had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and 
there  taken  the  leap  into  eternity  in  the  dark. 
This  passage  in  Banyan’s  prison  experience  re¬ 
minds  us  powerfully  of  Christian’s  woful  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  dungeon  of  Giant  Despair’s  castle  from 
Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  of  his 
sudden  and  joyful  deliverance  ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  t  hat  some  of  the  lights  and  shades  in  that  beau¬ 
tiful  passage  grew  out  of  those  melancholy  weeks, 
when  Bunyan’s  soul  as  well  as  his  body,  was  in  prison. 
Afterwards,  his  soul  was  unfettered,  and  then  what 
cared  he  for  the  confinement  of  his  body  ?  He 
could  say,  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense  than  some 
of  his  enemies  in  the  celebrated  song  of  his  times, 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  \ 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ;  \ 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage.’’  J 
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In  Bunyan’s  prison  meditations,  he  describes 
most  forcibly,  in  his  own  rude  but  vigorous  rhymes, 
the  freedom  and  triumph  of  his  soul. 

“  For  though  men  keep  my  outward  man 
Within  their  locks  and  bars, 

Yet  by  the  faith  of  Christ  I  can 
Mount  higher  than  the  stars. 

’Tis  not  the  baseness  of  this  state 
Doth  hide  us  from  God’s  face ; 

He  frequently,  both  soon  and  late. 

Doth  visit  us  with  grace. 

We  change  our  drossy  dust  for  gold. 

From  death  to  life  we  fly ; 

We  let  go  shadows,  and  take  hold 
Of  immortality. 

These  be  the  men  that  God  doth  count 
Of  high  and  noble  mind  ; 

These  be  the  men  that  do  surmount 
What  you  in  nature  find. 

First  they  do  conquer  their  own  hearts, 

All  worldly  fears,  and  then 

Also  the  Devil’s  fiery  darts, 

And  persecuting  men. 

They  conquer  when  they  thus  do  fall, 

They  kill  when  they  do  die ; 

They  overcome  then  most  of  all, 

And  get  the  victory.” 

Such  poetry  would  have  been  noble,  from  any  man 
of  genius,  but  it  came  from  Bunyan’s  heart  ;  it  was 
his  own  experience.  “I  never  had  in  my  life,”  he 
says,  “  so  great  an  inlet  into  the  word  as  now. 
Those  scriptures  that  I  saw  nothing  in  before,  are 
made  in  this  place  and  state  to  shine  upon  me. 
Jesus  Christ  also  was  never  more  real  and  appa¬ 
rent  than  now  ;  here  I  have  seen  and  felt  him  in¬ 
deed.”  Three  or  four  sweet  and  thrilling  scrip¬ 
tures  were  a  great  refreshment  to  him,  especially 
that  sweet  fourteenth  of  John,  “  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,”  &c.,  and  that  of  John  xvi.  33, 
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“  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  I  have  overcome  the  world  and  also 
that  inspiring,  animating  word,  “We  are  come  un¬ 
to  Mount  Sion,”  &c.  Sometimes,  when  Bunyan 
was  “  in  the  savor”  of  these  scriptures,  he  was  able 
to  laugh  at  destruction,  and  to  fear  neither  the  horse 
nor  his  rider.  “  I  have  had  sweet  sights  of  the 
forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  this  place,  and  of  my 
being  with  Jesus  in  another  world.  O  the  Mount 
Sion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  Jesus  the 
Mediator,  have  been  sweet  unto  me  in  this  place  ! 
I  have  seen  that  here,  which  I  am  persuaded  I  shall 
never,  while  in  this  world,  be  able  to  express.  I  have 
seen  a  truth  in  this  scripture,  “  Whom  having  not 
seen  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  you  see  him 
not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable, 
and  full  of  glory.” 

“  I  never  knew  what  it  was  for  God  to  stand  by 
me  at  all  times,  and  at  every  offer  of  Satan  to  af¬ 
flict  me,  as  I  have  found  him  since  I  came  in  hither  ; 
for  look  how  fears  have  presented  themselves,  so 
have  supports  and  encouragements  ;  yea,  when  I 
have  started  even  as  it  were  at  nothing  else  but  my 
shadow,  yet  God,  as  being  very  tender  of  me,  hath 
not  suffered  me  to  be  molested,  but  would,  with  one 
scripture  or  another,  strengthen  me  against  all, 
insomuch  that  I  have  often  said,  were  it  lawful, 
1  could  pray  for  geater  trouble  for  the  greater  com¬ 
fort’s  sake.”  Bunyan  could  now  say  with  Paul, 
that  as  his  sufferings  for  Christ  abounded,  so  his 
consolation  in  Christ  abounded  likewise. 
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Bunyan  had  thought  much  upon  these  things  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to  prison  ;  for  he  saw  the  storm  coming, 
and  had  some  preparatory  considerations  “  warm 
upon  his  heart.”  Like  a  prudent,  skilful,  fearless 
mariner,  he  took  in  sail  at  the  signs  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  made  all  tight  aloft,  by  prayer,  and  by 
consideration  of  the  things  which  are  unseen  and 
eternal.  He  kept  on  his  course,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  *he  left,  in  his  Master’s  ser¬ 
vice,  but  he  made  all  ready  for  the  tempest,  and 
familiarized  himself  to  the  worst  that  might  come, 
be  it  the  prison,  the  pillory,  or  banishment,  or 
death.  With  a  magnanimity  and  grandeur  of  philo¬ 
sophy  which  none  of  the  princes  or  philosophers,  or 
sufferers  of  this  world  ever  dreamed  of,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  “  the  best  way  to  go  through  suffering, 
is  to  trust  in  God  through  Christ  as  touching  the 
world  to  come  ;  and  as  touching  this  world  to  be 
dead  to  it,  to  give  up  all  interest  in  it,  to  have  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  in  ourselves  and  admit  it,  to  count  the 
grave  my  house,  to  make  my  bed  in  darkness,  and 
to  say  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father  ;  and  to  the 
worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  sister;*  that  is,  to 
familiarize  these  things  to  me.” 

With  this  preparation,  when  the  storm  suddenly 
fell,  though  the  ship  at  first  bowed  and  labored  hea¬ 
vily  under  it,  yet  how  like  a  bird  did  she  afterwards 
flee  before  it.  It  reminds  me  of  those  two  lines  of 
Wesley, 

“  The  tempests  that  rise. 

Shall  gloriously  hurry  our  souls  to  the  skies  !’ 

So  Bunyan’s  bark  sped  onward,  amidst  howling 
gales,  with  rattling  hail  and  thunder,  but  onward, 
still  onward,  and  upward,  still  upward,  to  heaven  ! 
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There  is  one  passage  in  his  experience  at  this 
time,  which  is  deeply  affecting,  as  showing  what 
he  had  to  break  from  and  to  leave,  and  in  what 
difficult  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  encounter,  in 
going  to  prison,  and  perhaps  to  death.  “  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  spiritual  helps,”  he  says,  “  I  found 
myself  a  man  encompassed  with  infirmities.  The 
parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  often 
been  to  me,  in  this  place,  as  the  pulling  the  flesh 
from  my  bones  ;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am 
somewhat  too  fond  of  these  mercies  ;  but  also 
because  I  should  have  often  brought  to  my  mind 
the  many  hardships,  miseries  and  wants  that  my 
poor  family  was  likewise  to  meet  with  ;  especially 
my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than 
all  I  had  beside.  Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships 
I  thought  my  blind  one  might  go  under,  would 
break  my  heart  to  pieces.  Poor  child,  thought  I, 
what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  for  thy  portion  in 
this  world  !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calami¬ 
ties,  though  I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  shall 
blow  upon  thee  !  But  yet,  recalling  myself, 
thought  I,  I  must  venture  you  all  with  God,  though 
it  goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you.  Oh,  I  saw  in 
this  condition  I  was  as  a  man  who  is  pulling  down 
his  house  upon  the  head  of  his  wife  and  children  ; 
yet,  thought  \,  I  must  do  it,  I  must  do  it.  And  now, 
I  thought  on  those  two  milch  kine,  that  were  to 
carry  the  ark  of  God  into  another  country,  to  leave 
their  calves  behind  them.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  this  art¬ 
less  picture  of  Bunyan’s  domestic  tenderness,  es- 
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pecially  of  the  father’s  affection  for  his  poor 
blind  child.  If  any  thing  could  have  tempted  him 
from  duty ;  if  any  thing  could  have  allured  him  to 
conform  against  his  conscience,  it  had  been  this. 
But  the  Scriptures  and  the  love  of  Christ  supported 
him  ;  and  he  who  could  venture  to  die  for  Christ, 
even  while  his  soul  was  in  darkness,  could  also 
trust  in  the  promise,  “  Leave  thy  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren  ;  I  will  preserve  them  alive  ;  and  let  thy 
widow  trust  in  me.  Verily,  it  shall  go  well  with  thy 
remnant.”  So,  by  divine  grace,  Bunyan  overcame 
this  temptation  also. 

And  now,  having  followed  this  instructive  picture 
of  Bunyan’s  conflicts,  partly  while  under  fear  of 
prison  and  of  death,  laying  our  tracery,  as  it  were, 
over  his  own  deeply  engraven  lines,  to  make  it 
accurate,  we  come  next  to  his  own  account  of  his 
commitment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  humorous, 
characteristic,  and  instructive  pieces  in  the  English 
language.  This  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  “  Grace 
Abounding,”  but  stands  by  itself  in  a  tract  en¬ 
titled,  “  A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr. 
John  Bunyan,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Bedford,  in 
November,  1660  ;  his  Examination  before  the  Jus¬ 
tices  ;  his  Conference  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ; 
what  passed  between  the  Judges  and  his  Wife, 
when  she  presented  a  Petition  for  his  Deliverance, 
and  so  forth.  Written  by  himself.”  “  I  was 
indicted,”  says  Bunyan,  “  for  an  upholder  and 
maintainer  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conventi¬ 
cles,  and  for  not  conforming  to  the  national  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  after  some 
conference  there  with  the  justices,  they  taking  my 
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plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession,  as  they 
termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me  to  a 
perpetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  conform. 
So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailor’s  hands,  I 
was  had  home  to  prison,  and  there  have  lain  now 
complete  twelve  years,  limiting  to  see  what  God 
would  suffer  these  men  to  do  with  me .” 

It  is  a  striking  phraseology,  which  Bunyan 
uses,  he  “  was  had  home  to  prison  it  was  indeed 
a  home  to  him,  for  God  made  it  such,  sweeter,  by 
divine  grace,  than  any  earthly  home  in  his  pil¬ 
grimage.  He  had  been  preaching  for  years  when 
he  was  first  taken,  which  was  upon  the  12th  of 
November,  1660.  He  had  engaged,  if  the  Lord 
permitted,  to  come  and  teach  some  of  the  people 
who  desired  it  on  that  day ;  but  the  justice  of  the 
peace  hearing  of  it,  issued  his.  warrant  to  take 
Bunyan,  and  mean  time  to  keep  a  strong  watch 
about  the  house,  “  as  if,”  says  Bunyan,  “we  that 
were  to  meet  together  in  that  place,  did  intend 
to  do  some  fearful  business,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  country.”  Yea  they  could  scarce  have  been 
more  alarmed  and  vigilant,  if  there  had  been  ru¬ 
mor  of  a  Popish  gunpowder  plot  on  foot.  “  When, 
alas  !  the  constable,  when  he  came  in,  found  us 
only  with  our  Bibles  in  our  hands,  ready  to  speak 
and  hear  the  word  of  God  ;  for  we  were  just  about 
to  begin  our  exercise.  Nay,  we  had  begun  in 
prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  oppor¬ 
tunity,  intending  to  have  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  them  there  present ;  but  the  constable 
coming  in,  prevented  us.” 

Bunyan  might  have  escaped  had  he  chosen,  for 
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he  had  fair  warning,  but  he  reasoned  nobly,  that  as 
he  had  showed  himself  hearty  and  courageous  in 
his  preaching,  and  made  it  his  business  to  encourage 
others,  if  he  should  now  run,  his  weak  and  newly 
converted  brethren  would  certainly  think  he  was 
not  so  strong  in  deed  as  in  word.  “  Also,  I  feared 
that  if  I  should  run,  now  that  there  was  a  warrant 
out  for  me,  I  might,  by  so  doing,  make  them  afraid 
to  stand,  when  great  words  only  should  be  spoken 
to  them.  Besides,  I  thought  that  seeing  God  of 
his  mercy  should  choose  me  to  go  upon  the  forlorn 
hope  in  this  country  ;  that  is,  to  be  the  first  that 
should  be  opposed  for  the  gospel ;  if  I  should  fly, 
it  might  be  a  discouragement  to  the  whole  body  that 
might  follow  after.  And  further,  I  thought  the  world 
thereby  would  take  occasion  at  my  cowardliness  to 
have  blasphemed  the  gospel,  and  to  have  had  some 
grounds  to  suspect  worse  of  me  and  my  profession 
than  I  deserved.”  So  Bunyan  staid,  with  full  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  began  the  meeting.  And  when  brought 
before  the  justice,  and  questioned  as  to  what  he  did 
there,  and  why  he  did  not  content  himself  with  fol¬ 
lowing  his  calling,  for  it  was  against  the  law  that 
such  as  he  should  be  admitted  to  do  as  he  did  ; 
he  answered,  that  the  intent  of  his  coming  thither, 
and  to  other  places,  was  to  instruct  and  counsel 
people  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  close  in  with  Christ, 
lest  they  did  miserably  perish,  and  that  he  could  do 
both  these  without  confusion,  to  wit,  follow  his 
calling,  and  preach  the  word  also. 

“  Now,”  says  Bunyan,  in  a  passage  where  you 
have  the  germ  of  many  a  character  that  afterwards 
figured  in  the  pages  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
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“  Now,  while  my  mittimus  was  a  making,  the  jus¬ 
tice  was  withdrawn,  and  in  comes  an  old  enemy  to 
the  truth,  Dr.  Lindale,  who  when  he  was  come  in, 
fell  to  taunting  at  me,  with  many  reviling  terms. 
To  whom  1  answered,  that  1  did  not  come  thither 
to  talk  with  him,  but  with  the  justice.  Whereat  he 
supposing  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  for  myself,  tri¬ 
umphed  as  if  he  had  got  the  victory,  charging  and 
condemning  me  for  meddling  with  that  for  which  I 
could  show  no  warrant,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
taken  the  oaths,  and  if  I  had  not,  it  was  pity  but 
that  I  should  be  sent  to  prison.  1  told  him  that 
if  I  was  minded,  I  could  answer  to  any  sober 
question  put  to  me.  lie  then  urged  me  again, 
how  I  could  prove  it  lawful  for  me  to  preach, 
with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  of  the  victory.  But 
at  last,  because  he  should  see  that  I  could  answer 
him  if  J  listed,  I  cited  to  him  that  in  Peter,  which 
saitli,  “  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
let  him  minister  the  same.” 

Lindale .  Ay,  saitli  he,  to  whom  is  that  spoken  ? 

Bunyan.  To  whom,  said  I,  why,  to  every  man 
that  hath  received  a  gift  from  God.  Mark,  saith 
the  apostle,  as  every  man  hath  received  the  gift 
from  God  ;  and  again,  You  may  all  prophesy  one 
by  one.  Whereat  the  man  was  a  little  stopt,  and 
went  a  softlier  pace.  But  not  being  willing  to  lose 
the  day,  he  began  again,  and  said  : 

Lind.  Indeed,  I  do  remember  that  I  have  read 
of  one  Alexander,  a  copper-smith,  who  did  much 
oppose  and  disturb  the  apostles  :  (aiming,  it  is  like, 
at  me,  because  I  was  a  tinker.) 

Bun.  To  which  I  answered,  that  I  also  had  read 
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of  very  many  priests  and  Pharisees,  that  had  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Lind.  Ay  saith  he,  and  you  are  one  of  those 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  you,  with  a  pretence, 
make  long  prayers  to  devour  widows’  houses. 

Bun.  I  answered,  that  if  he  got  no  more  by 
preaching  and  praying  than  I  had  done,  he  would 
not  be  so  rich  as  now  he  was.  But  that  scripture 
coming  into  my  mind,  “  Answer  not  a  fool  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  folly,”  I  was  as  sparing  of  my  speech 
as  I  could  without  prejudice  to  truth. 

After  this  there  was  another  examination  with 
one  Mr.  Foster,  of  Bedford,  who  tried  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  Bunyan  to  promise  that  he  would  leave  off 
preaching,  in  which  case  he  should  be  acquitted. 
Bunyan’s  honest,  straight-forward  truth,  good  sense 
and  mother-wit,  answered  as  good  a  purpose  with 
this  Mr.  Foster,  as  it  did  with  that  “  old  enemy,”  Dr. 
Lindale.  Mr.  Foster  told  Bunyan  there  were  none 
that  heard  him  but  a  company  of  foolish  people. 

Bun.  I  told  him  that  there  were  the  wise  as 
well  as  the  foolish  that  did  hear  me  ;  and  again, 
those  that  are  most  commonly  counted  foolish  by 
the  world,  are  the  wisest  before  God.  Also,  that 
God  had  rejected  the  wise  and  mighty  and  noble, 
and  chosen  the  foolish  and  the  base. 

Foster.  He  told  me  that  I  made  people  neglect 
their  calling  ;  and  that  God  hath  commanded  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  six  days,  and  serve  him  on  the  seventh. 

Bun.  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  people, 
rich  and  poor,  to  look  out  for  their  souls  on  those 
days,  as  well  as  their  bodies  ;  and  that  God  would 
have  his  people  exhort  one  another  daily,  while  it 
is  called  to-day. 
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Fost.  He  said  again,  that  there  were  none  but 
a  company  of  poor,  simple,  ignorant  people  that 
came. 

Bun.  I  told  him  that  the  foolish  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  had  most  need  of  teaching  and  information  ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  go  on 
in  that  work. 

Fost.  Well,  said  he,  to  conclude,  but  will  you 
promise  that  you  will  not  call  the  people  together  any 
more,  and  then  you  may  be  released  and  go  home. 

Bun.  I  told  him  that  I  durst  say  no  more  than  I 
had  said  ;  for  I  durst  not  leave  off  that  work  which 
God  had  called  me  to.  If  my  preaching  might 
be  said  to  call  the  people  together,  I  durst  not  say 
that  I  would  not  call  them  together. 

Foster  upon  this  told  the  justice  that  he  must 
send  Banyan  to  prison  ;  and  so  to  prison  he  went, 
nothing  daunted,  but  singing  and  making  melody 
in  his  heart  unto  the  Lord.  After  this  follows  an 
inimitably  rich  and  humorous  dialogue,  which  Bun- 
yan  called,  The  Sum  of  my  Examination  before 
Justice  Keelin,  Justice  Chester,  Justice  Blundale, 
Justice  Beecher  and  Justice  Snagg.  These  men’s 
names  are  immortalized  in  a  way  they  never 
dreamed  of;  nor  can  any  one  read  this  scene, 
and  compare  it  with  the  trial  of  Faithful  in  the 
Pilorim’s  Progress,  and  not  see  what  rich  ma- 
terials  Banyan  was  now  gathering,  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  out  of  his  own  experience,  for  his 
future  work.  These  persons  are  just  as  certainly 
to  be  detected  in  Bunyan’s  sketches  of  the  court, 
in  the  town  of  Vanity  Fair,  as  Sancho  Panza 
whenever  he  appears  in  any  part  of  Don  Quixote. 
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It  was  an  almost  unconscious  operation  of  quiet,  but 
keen  satire,  when  this  scene  remoulded  its  materials 
afterwards  in  Bunyan’s  imagination.  The  extent 
of  the  indictment  against  Bunyan  was  as  follows : 
That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford, 
laborer,  being  a  person  of  such  and  such  conditions, 
he  hath,  since  such  a  time,  devilishly  and  perni¬ 
ciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church  to  hear 
divine  service,  and  is  a  common  upholder  of 
several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the 
great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the  good  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our 
sovereign  Lord  the  King.  When  this  was  read,  the 
clerk  of  the  sessions  said  to  Bunyan,  What  say  you 
to  this  1 

Bunyan.  I  said  that  as  to  the  first  part  of  it,  I 
was  a  common  frequenter  of  the  church  of  God, 
and  was  also  by  grace,  a  member  with  those  people, 
over  whom  Christ  was  the  head. 

Keelin.  But,  saith  Justice  Keelin,  who  was  the 
judge  in  that  court,  Do  you  come  to  church,  you 
know  what  I  mean,  to  the  parish  church  to  hear 
divine  service  1 

Bun.  I  answered  no,  I  did  not. 

Keel.  He  asked  me  why. 

Bun.  I  said,  because  I  did  not  find  it  commanded 
in  the  word  of  God. 

Keel.  He  said  we  were  commanded  to  pray. 

Bun.  I  said,  but  not  by  the  Common  Prayer 
Book. 

Keel.  He  said,  how  then  1 

Bun.  I  said,  with  the  Spirit.  As  the  apostle 
saith,  I  will  pray  with  the  Spirit  with  understanding. 
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Keel.  He  said,  we  might  pray  with  the  Spirit  with 
understanding,  and  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
also. 

Bun.  I  said  that  those  prayers  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  were  such  as  were  made  by  other 
men,  and  not  by  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
within  our  hearts;  and,  as  I  said,  the  apostle  saith 
he  will  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with  under¬ 
standing,  not  with  the  Spirit  and  the  Common 
Prayer  Book. 

Another  Justice..  What  do  you  count  prayer? 
Do  you  think  it  is  to  say  a  few  words  over, 
before  or  among  a  people  ? 

Bun.  I  said  not  so  ;  for  men  might  have  many 
elegant  or  excellent  words,  and  yet  not  pray  at  all; 
but  when  a  man  prayeth,  he  doth,  through  a  sense 
of  those  things  which  he  wants,  which  sense  is  be¬ 
gotten  by  the  Spirit,  pour  out  his  heart  before  God 
through  Christ ;  though  his  words  be  not  so  many 
and  so  excellent  as  others. 

Justices.  They  said  that  was  true. 

Bun.  I  said  this  might  be  done  without  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book. 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  candor  and 
bitterness,  in  these  justices,  for  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  truth  of  some  things  that  Bunyan 
said,  and  that  very  freely,  while  they  were  blas¬ 
phemous  in  other  things,  as  we  shall  see.  Bun¬ 
yan’s  own  argument  against  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  would  not  be  admitted  as  valid  by  many 
out  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  in  it ;  but 
his  argument  against  the  enforcing  of  it  on  the 
conscience  is  incontrovertible,  as  well  as  his  own 
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candid  and  tolerant  spirit  towards  those  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  it.  “  Let  them  use  it,  if  they  choose,” 
said  he,  “  we  would  not  keep  them  from  it ;  only, 
for  our  part,  we  can  pray  to  God  without  it ; 
and  all  we  ask  is  the  liberty  of  so  praying  and 
preaching.”  Could  any  thing  be  more  fair,  equi¬ 
table  or  generous  than  this  X  The  same  we  say 
now  to  those  who  assert,  that  we  cannot  worship 
God  aright  without  episcopacy,  confirmation  and  a 
liturgy,  and  who  arrogantly  say  that  without  these 
things  we  are  not  of  the  true  church,  and  are 
neither  ministers  nor  flocks  of  Jesus  Christ ;  we 
say  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  unchristian 
conduct,  Use  you  your  liturgy,  and  love  it  as  much 
as  you  please,  and  we  will  agree  with  you,  that  for 
those  who  choose  a  liturgy,  it  is,  with  some  great 
faults,  an  admirable  composition  ;  but,  dare  not  to 
impose  it  upon  us  ;  be  not  guilty  of  the  great  in¬ 
tolerance  and  wickedness  of  unchurching  and  ana¬ 
thematizing  others,  because  they  do  not  use  a 
liturgy  nor  hold  to  episcopacy ;  stand  not  by  your¬ 
selves  and  say,  I  am  holier  than  thou  by  the  apos¬ 
tolical  succession,  and  episcopacy,  and  the  liturgy  ! 
Above  all,  if  you  do  these  things,  expect  to  be 
met  with  severity  and  indignation,  and  accuse  no 
man  of  bitterness,  who  defends,  or  because  he  de¬ 
fends  the  church  and  the  ministry  of  Christ  from 
your  unrighteous  assumptions. 

Bunyan’s  chief  reason  for  not  using  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  was,  that  it  is  not  commanded  in  the 
scriptures.  “  Show  me,”  said  he,  “  the  place  in 
the  epistles,  where  the  Common  Prayer  Book  is 
written,  or  one  text  of  scripture  that  commands 
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me  to  read  it,  and  I  will  use  it.  But  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing,  said  he,  they  that  have  a  mind  to  use  it, 
they  have  their  liberty  ;  that  is,  I  would  not  keep 
it  from  them,  or  them  from  it ;  but  for  our  parts, 
we  can  pray  to  God  without  it.  Blessed  be  his 
name. 

With  that  one  of  them  said,  Who  is  your  God, 
Beelzebub  ?  Moreover  they  often  said  that  I  was 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  delusion  and  of  the 
devil.  All  which  sayings  I  passed  over,  the  Lord 
forgive  them  !  And  further,  I  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  for  it,  we  are  encouraged  to  meet  together, 
and  to  pray,  and  exhort  one  another  :  for  we  have 
had  the  comfortable  presence  of  God  among  us, 
forever  blessed  be  his  holy  name. 

Justice  Keelin  called  this  pedler’s  French,  say¬ 
ing  that  I  must  leave  off  my  canting.  The  Lord 
open  his  eyes. 

Bun.  I  said  that  we  ought  to  exhort  one  another 
daily,  while  it  is  called  to-day. 

Keel .  Justice  Keelin  said  that  I  ought  not  to 
preach  ;  and  asked  me  where  I  had  my  authority'? 

Bun.  I  said  that  I  would  prove  that  it  was 
lawful  for  me,  and  such  as  I  am,  to  preach  the 
word  of  God. 

Keel.  He  said  unto  me,  By  what  scripture  ? 

Bun.  I  said,  By  that  in  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  the  fourth  chapter,  the  eleventh  verse  ;  and 
Acts  the  eighteenth,  with  other  scriptures,  which 
he  would  not  suffer  me  to  mention.  But  hold, 
said  he,  not  so  many  ;  which  is  the  first? 

Bun.  I  said  this  :  “As  every  man  hath  received 
the  gift,  so  let  him  minister  the  same  one  to  ano- 
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ther,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of 
God  ;  if  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God.” 

Keel.  He  said,  Let  me  a  little  open  that  scripture 
to  you.  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift ;  that 
is,  said  he,  as  every  man  hath  received  a  trade,  so 
let  him  follow  it.  If  any  man  hath  received  a  gift 
of  tinkering,  as  thou  hast  done,  let  him  follow  his 
tinkering  ;  and  so  other  men  their  trades,  and  the 
divine  his  calling,  & c. 

Bun.  Nay,  sir,  said  I,  but  it  is  most  clear  that 
the  apostle  speaks  here  of  preaching  the  word  ; 
if  you  do  but  compare  both  the  verses  together, 
the  next  verse  explains  this  gift,  what  it  is  ;  saying, 
“  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God  so  that  it  is  plain  that  the  Holy  Ghost  doth 
not,  in  this  place,  so  much  exhort  to  civil  callings, 
as  to  the  exercising  of  those  gifts  that  we  have 
received  from  God.  I  would  have  gone  on,  but  he 
would  not  give  me  leave. 

Keel.  He  said,  we  might  do  it  in  our  families, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Bun.  I  said,  if  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  to 
some,  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  to  more.  If  it  was 
a  good  duty  to  exhort  our  families,  it  is  good  to 
exhort  others;  but  if  they  hold  it  a  sin  to  meet 
together  to  seek  the  face  of  God,  and  exhort  one 
another  to  follow  Christ,  I  should  sin  still,  for  so  we 
should  do. 

Keel.  Then  you  confess  the  indictment,  do  you 
not  1 

Bun.  This  I  confess,  we  have  had  many  meet¬ 
ings  together,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to  exhort 
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one  another,  and  that  we  had  the  sweet  comforting 
presence  of  the  Lord  among  us,  for  our  encourage¬ 
ment,  blessed  be  his  name  therefor.  I  confess 
myself  guilty  no  otherwise. 

Keel.  Then,  said  he,  hear  your  judgment.  You 
must  be  had  back  again  to  prison,  and  there  lie 
for  three  months  following  ;  and  at  three  months’ 
end,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  church  to  hear 
divine  service,  and  leave  your  preaching,  you  must 
be  banished  the  realm  ;  and  if,  after  such  a  day 
as  shall  be  appointed  you  to  be  gone,  you  shall 
be  found  in  this  realm,  or  be  found  to  come  over 
again  without  special  license  from  the  king,  you 
must  stretch  by  the  neck  for  it,  I  tell  you  plainly. 
And  so  he  bid  my  jailer  have  me  away. 

Bun.  I  told  him,  as  to  this  matter  I  was  at  a 
point  with  him  ;  for  if  1  was  out  of  prison  to-day,  I 
would  preach  the  gospel  again  to  morrow,  by  the 
help  of  God. 

Thus  ended  the  examination  and  commitment 
of  John  Bunyan.  This  answer  of  his  is  equal 
in  nobleness  to  any  thing  recorded  of  Luther.  If 

I  WAS  OUT  OF  THE  PRISON  TO-DAY,  I  WOULD  PREACH 
THE  GOSPEL  AGAIN  TO-MORROW,  BY  THE  HELP  OF 

God.  There  was  neither  obstinacy  nor  vain-glory 
in  it,  but  a  calm,  steadfast  determination  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  Bunyan  had  good  ex¬ 
amples  for  his  steadfastness  and  courage.  The 
scene  reminds  us  more  than  almost  any  thing 
else,  of  certain  events  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
What  shall  we  do  to  these  men,  said  the  Jewish 
rulers.  That  it  spread  no  further  among  the 
people,  let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they 
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speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name.  And 
they  called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to 
speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But 
Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard.  And  again  they  spake ;  and  again 
they  were  thrust  into  prison ;  and  again  they  spake ; 
and  again  the  council  and  high  priest  charged  them, 
Did  we  not  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should 
not  teach  in  this  name  1  So  they  beat  the  apostles, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.  And  what  next  ? 
Why,  just  this  :  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in 
every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach,  and  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  all  these  trying  and  vexing  examinations, 
Bunyan  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  Christian.  If  he  sometimes  answered 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  it  was  never  with 
railing  or  bitterness  ;  and  with  all  his  prejudices 
against  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  he  has  not  one 
word  to  say  against  those  who  choose  it,  or  con¬ 
scientiously  use  it,  or  against  their  religion.  And 
now,  to  those  who  may  think  it  strange  that  so 
strong  a  prejudice  should  have  prevailed  against  that 
book,  so  that  men  would  rather  go  to  prison  than 
use  it,  we  would  simply  say,  What  think  you  would 
be  your  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Presbyterian 
Book  of  Discipline,  if  you  were  compelled  by  law 
to  use  it,  and  abide  by  it,  or  else  have  no  religion  at 
all  1  If  the  strong  grasp  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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tyranny  were  laid  upon  you,  and  your  face  were 
pressed  in  the  dust  beneath  that  book,  and  it  were 
said  to  you,  Either  abide  by  this  and  obey  it,  or 
you  shall  neither  preach  nor  teach,  nor  hold  any 
civil  office  ;  nay,  you  shall  be  thrust  into  prison,  or 
banished,  and  if  found  returning,  you  shall  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead !  I  say, 
what  think  you  would  be  your  feelings  towards  that 
book  !  Why,  if  it  were  better  than  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  itself,  you  would  abhor  it,  and  I  had  al¬ 
most  said,  you  would  do  well  to  hate  it ;  and  you 
would,  as  an  instrument  of  pride  and  tyranny. 
Prejudice  against  the  Common  Prayer  Book?  If 
men  wish  to  bring  it  into  disgrace,  let  them  per¬ 
severe  in  their  assumption  that  there  is  no  true 
church,  and  no  true  ministry  without  it.  The  cross 
itself,  the  moment  you  erect  it  into  a  thing  of  wor¬ 
ship,  the  moment  you  put  the  image  in  place  of 
the  thing  signified,  becomes  an  idol,  a  mark  of  sin 
instead  of  glory.  Just  so  it  was  with  the  Brazen 
Serpent.  There  was  a  race  of  Romanists  in  that 
day,  who  kept  it  as  an  object  of  idolatrous  ado¬ 
ration  ;  had  they  been  let  go  on  in  their  absurdities, 
they  would  have  passed  a  law  that  no  person  should 
worship  without  the  Brazen  Serpent.  But  good 
King  Hezekiah,  the  noble  old  royal  image-breaker, 
took,  it,  and  called  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  a 
piece  of  brass,  Nehustan,  and  burned  it  in  the  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  beautiful  remark  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  taken  partly  from  an  old  writer,  that 
an  appropriate  and  seemly  religious  ceremony  is  as 
a  gold  chain  about  the  neck  of  faith  ;  it  at  once 
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adorns  and  secures  it.  Yes,  says  Mr.  Coleridge, 
but  if  you  draw  it  too  close,  you  strangle  it.  You 
strangle  and  destroy  religion  if  you  make  that  which 
is  not  essential,  and  especially  that  which  is  not 
commanded  in  scripture,  to  be  essential  and  inevi¬ 
table.  And  just  so  with  the  prayer  book,  the  litur¬ 
gy  ;  if  you  seek  to  enforce  it  on  men’s  consciences, 
if  you  make  it  essential  to  religion  or  to  the  true 
church,  you  suffocate  and  strangle  your  religion, 
and  instead  of  finding  in  it  a  living  seraph,  it  will 
be  to  you  a  dead  corpse.  Let  no  man  judge  you  in 
regard  to  these  things,  saith  Paul ;  let  no  man  be 
admitted  to  spy  out  and  destroy  your  liberty,  which 
ye  have  in  Christ  Jesus.  Give  no  place  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  such  an  one,  no,  not  for  an  hour. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  important  les¬ 
sons  to  be  drawn  from  this  part  of  Bunyan’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  from  the  survey  of  his  times,  is  the  inva¬ 
luable  preciousness  of  that  discipline  of  trial,  which 
God,  in  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  has  appointed 
for  his  people,  as  their  pathway  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  We  scarcely  know  how  the  church  of 
Christ  could  have  existed,  or  what  she  would 
have  become,  without  the  purifying  and  ennobling 
fires  of  persecution  to  burn  upon  her.  The  most 
precious  of  her  literary  and  religious  treasures 
have  come  out  of  this  furnace.  The  most 
heavenly  and  inspiring  names  in  the  record  of 
her  living  examples  are  the  names  of  men  whose 
souls  were  purged  from  their  dross  by  just  such  dis^ 
cipline,  and  perhaps  taken  out  of  their  bodies,  and 
conveyed  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  heaven.  The  martyr 
literature  of  England,  a  possession  like  which,  in 
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glory  and  in  value,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  show 
the  counterpart,  grew  out  of  that  fiery  process  upon 
men’s  souls;  it  is  as  gold  seven-fold  purified  in  the 
furnace.  This  book  of  Bunyan’s,  the  heavenly 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  grew  out  of  just  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  ;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  adversity  in  the  hand 
of  God,  not  only  to  refine  and  purify,  but  to  bring 
out  hidden  virtue  into  exercise,  and  to  give  to  all 
qualities  so  wrought,  a  power  over  the  universal 
heart  of  man,  such  as  no  learning  can  sway,  and 
no  philosophy  communicate.  The  best  work  of 
Baxter’s  was  written  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  in 
weakness  and  suffering,  having  bidden  the  world 
adieu,  and  being  raised  by  the  magic  of  such  disci¬ 
pline  to  a  mount  of  vision,  from  whence  he  could 
take  a  broad  and  near  survey  of  the  glories  of 
heaven.  And  perhaps  self-denial,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  is  still  more  efficacious  to  raise  a  man’s  soul, 
impart  to  it  power,  and  transfigure  it  with  glory, 
than  even  adversity  under  the  hand  of  God.  At 
any  rate,  here  is  the  true  secret  of  greatness.  Vir¬ 
tue,  said  Lord  Bacon,  is  like  precious  odors,  most 
fragrant  when  they  are  either  burned  or  crushed. 
This  is  the  power  of  adversity  with  noble  natures, 
or,  with  the  grace  of  God,  even  in  a  poor  nature. 
But  self-denial  is  a  sort  of  self-burning,  that  makes 
a  purer  fire,  and  more  surely  separates  the  dross 
from  a  man’s  being,  than  temptation  and  affliction. 
Indeed,  self-denial  is  the  great  end  in  this  world, 
of  which  temptation  and  affliction  are  the  means ; 
a  man  being  then  most  free  and  powerful,  when 
most  completely  dead  to  self  and  absorbed  in  God 
the  Saviour. 
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The  importance  of  suffering  and  self-denial  as 
elements  of  spiritual  discipline,  is  never  by  us 
sufficiently  considered.  If  we  draw  back  from  the 
baptism  of  suffering,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  regeneration  either  of  the  soul  or  the 
literature  of  the  world.  How  beautiful  the  language 
of  the  poet  Cowper,  wrung  from  him  by  his  own 
experience  of  anguish, 

* 

“  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 

Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown.” 

And  Cowper’s  own  intellectual  being,  Cowper’ s  own 
poetry,  derived  a  strength  and  a  sacred  fire  of  inspi¬ 
ration  from  his  own  sufferings,  which  nothing  else 
could  have  communicated.  Such  has  been  the 
experience  of  multitudes  ;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
very  best  part  of  our  literature  has  come  out  of  that 
same  furnace.  And  must  not  this  be  our  experience 
if  in  our  piety  and  intellect  we  would  retain  the 
elements  of  originality  and  vital  power!  It  was  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  that  cannot  be  too  often 
quoted,  that  Death  only  supplies  the  oil  for  the 
inextinguishable  lamp  of  life  ;  a  great  truth,  which 
is  true  even  before  our  mortal  dissolution  ;  that 
death  to  self,  which  trial,  by  God’s  grace,  produces, 
constituting,  even  in  this  world,  the  very  essence  of 
strength,  life  and  glory. 

Another  most  important  and  instructive  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  this  part  of  Bunyan’s  history,  and 
from  our  survey  of  his  times,  is  that  of  the  invalu¬ 
able  preciousness  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  not  only  of  the  possession,  but  of  the  right 
understanding  and  use  of  this  great  blessing.  The 
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experience  of  ages  lias  proved  that  there  is  no 
lesson  so  difficult  for  mankind  to  learn  as  that  of 
true  religious  toleration  ;  for  almost  every  sect  in 
turn,  when  tempted  by  the  power,  has  resorted  to 
the  practice  of  religious  persecution.  Were  it  not 
for  the  seeming  incongruity  of  the  sentiment, 
we  should  say  that  good  men  have  even  taken 
turns  in  burning  one  another  ;  though,  to  the 
credit  of  Rome,  it  must  be  said  that  the  baptism  of 
fire  is  almost  exclusively  her  sacrament  for  here¬ 
tics.  Good  men  of  almost  all  persuasions  have  been 
confined  in  prison  for  conscience’  sake. 

Bunyan  was  the  first  person  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II .punished  for  the  crime  of  non-conformity.  This, 
in  part,  is  Southey’s  own  language,  punished  is  the 
phrase  he  uses  ;  it  should  have  been,  persecuted  for 
the  virtue ;  for  such  it  was  in  Bunyan  :  and  any 
palliation  which  could  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  justifying  an  English  Hierarchy  for  shutting 
up  John  Bunyan  in  prison,  would  also  justify  a 
Romish  Hierarchy  for  burning  Latimer  and  Ridley 
at  the  stake.  Strange,  that  the  lesson  of  religious 
toleration  should  be  one  of  the  last  and  hardest, 
even  for  liberal  minds,  to  learn.  It  cost  long 
time,  instruction  and  discipline  even  for  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Christ  to  learn  it ;  and  they  never  would 
have  learned  it,  had  not  the  infant  church  been  cut 
loose  from  the  state,  deprived  of  all  possibility  of 
girding  the  secular  arm  with  thunder  in  its  be¬ 
half.  John  had  not  learned  it,  when  he  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  the 
Samaritans  ;  nor  John  nor  his  fellows,  when  they 
forbade  a  faithful  saint  (some  John  Bunyan  of 
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those  days,  belike,)  from  casting  out  devils,  because 
he  followed  not  them .  And  they  never  would  have 
learned  it  had  the  union  of  church  and  state  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Saviour.  Wherever  one  sect  in 
particular  is  united  to  the  state,  the  lesson  of  reli¬ 
gious  toleration  will  not  be  perfectly  learned  ;  nay, 
who  does  not  see  that  toleration  itself,  applied  to 
religion,  implies  the  assumption  of  a  power  that 
ought  not  to  exist,  that  in  itself  is  tyranny.  It 
implies  that  you,  an  earthly  authority,  an  earthly 
power,  say  to  me,  so  condescendingly,  I  permit 
you  the  free  exercise  of  your  religion.  You  permit 
me  1  And  what  authority  have  you  to  permit  me, 
any  more  than  I  to  permit  you  ?  God  permits  me, 
God  commands  me  ;  and  do  you  dare  to  say  that 
you  tolerate  me  ?  Who  is  he  that  shall  dare  come 
in  between  me  and  God,  either  to  say  yea  or  nay. 
Your  toleration  itself  is  tyranny,  for  you  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  the  matter.  But  wherever 
church  and  state  are  united,  then  there  will  be  med¬ 
dling  with  the  matter  ;  and  even  in  this  country,  if 
one  particular  sect  were  to  get  the  patronage  of  the 
state,  there  would  be  an  end  to  our  perfect  religious 
freedom. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  South- 
well,  who  wrote  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  death-hymns  in  our  language,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  truly  a  devout  man,  was  put  to  death 
violently  and  publicly,  no  other  crime  being  proved 
against  him,  but  what  he  honestly  and  proudly 
avowed,  that  he  had  come  over  into  England 
simply  and  solely  to  preach  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  And  he  ought  to  have  been  left 
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at  liberty  to  preach  it ;  for  if  the  Protestant 
religion  cannot  stand  against  Roman  Catholic 
preaching,  it  ought  to  go  down ;  no  religion  is 
worth  having,  or  worth  supporting,  that  needs 
racks,  or  inquisitions,  or  fires  and  faggots  to  sus¬ 
tain  it  ;  that  dare  not  or  cannot  meet  its  adver¬ 
saries  on  the  open  battle-field  of  truth ;  no  re¬ 
ligion  is  worth  supporting  that  needs  any  thing 
but  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God  to  support  it ; 
and  no  establishment  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
stand,  that  stands  by  persecuting  others  ;  nor  any 
church  to  exist,  that  exists  simply  by  unchurching 
others. 

So,  if  the  English  Church  Establishment  dared 
not  consider  herself  safe  without  shutting  up  John 
Runyan  and  sixty  other  dissenters  with  him  in 
prison,  some  of  them  ministers,  and  some  laymen, 
some  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  some  for 
hearing  it,  the  English  Church  Establishment  was 
not  worthy  to  be  safe  ;  the  English  Church  Estab¬ 
lishment  was  a  disgrace  and  an  injury  to  the  gospel, 
and  a  disgrace  and  an  injury  to  a  free  people.  No 
church  is  worth  saving  from  destruction,  if  it  has  to 
be  saved  by  the  destruction  of  other  men’s  religious 
liberties  ;  nay,  if  that  be  the  case  with  it,  it  ought  to 
go  down,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  No  church  is 
worthy  to  stand,  that  makes  non-conformity  to  its 
rites  and  usages  a  penal  crime;  it  becomes  a  per¬ 
secuting  church  the  moment  it  does  this  ;  for,  sup¬ 
posing  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
kingdom  is  kept  from  non-conformity  simply  by 
that  threat,  and  that  through  the  power  of  such 
terror,  there  comes  to  be  never  the  need  to  put 
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such  penal  laws  in  execution,  and  so  never  a  single 
subject  really  molested  or  punished  ;  still  that 
church  is  a  persecuting  church,  and  that  people  a 
persecuted  people,  a  terrified  people,  a  people 
cowed  down,  a  people  in  whose  souls  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty  is  fast  extinguishing,  a  people 
bound  to  God’s  service  by  the  fear  of  men’s 
racks.  Such  a  people  can  never  be  free  ;  their 
cowardice  will  forge  their  fetters.  A  people 
who  will  sell  themselves  to  a  church  through  fear 
of  punishment,  will  sell  themselves  to  any  tyrant 
through  the  same  fear  ;  nay,  a  people  who  will 
serve  God  through  the  fear  of  punishment,  when 
they  would  not  serve  him  otherwise,  will  serve 
Satan  in  the  same  way. 

If  you  make  nonconformity  a  crime,  you  are 
therefore  a  persecuting  church,  whether  your  name 
be  Rome,  or  England,  or  America,  even  though 
there  be  not  a  single  nonconformist  found  for  you 
to  exercise  your  wrath  upon,  not  one  against  whom 
you  may  draw  the  swrord  of  your  penalty.  But  it 
is  drawn,  and  drawn  against  the  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  every  man  whom  in  this  way  you  keep 
from  nonconformity,  you  make  him  a  deceiver  to 
his  God  ;  you  make  him  barter  his  conscience  for 
exemption  from  an  earthly  penalty  ;  you  make  him 
put  his  conscience  not  into  God’s  keeping,  but 
into  the  keeping  of  your  sword  ;  you  dry  up  the 
life-blood  of  liberty  in  his  soul ;  you  make  him  in 
his  inmost  conscience  an  imprisoned  slave,  a  venal 
victim  of  your  bribery  and  terror,  and  though  he 
may  still  walk  God’s  earth  as  others,  it  is  with  the 
iron  in  his  soul,  it  is  with  your  chain  about  his 
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neck,  it  is  as  the  shuffling  fugitive  from  your  pen¬ 
alties,  and  not  as  a  man  of  noble  soul,  who,  fearing 
God  religiously,  fears  nothing  else.  There  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  no  chain  visible,  but  you  have  wound  its  in¬ 
visible  links  around  the  man’s  spirit;  you  have  bound 
the  man  within  the  man  ;  you  have  fettered  him  ; 
and  laid  him  down  in  a  cold  dark  dungeon  ;  and 
until  those  fetters  are  taken  off,  and  he  stands  erect 
and  looks  out  from  his  prison  to  God,  it  is  no 
man,  but  a  slave,  that  you  have  in  your  service  ;  it 
is  no  disciple,  but  a  Simon  Magus,  that  you  have 
in  your  church.  If  a  man  obeys  God  through  the 
fear  of  man,  when  he  would  not  do  it  otherwise,  he 
obeys  not  God,  but  man  ;  and  in  that  very  obedience 
he  becomes  a  dissembler  and  a  coward.  If  he  says, 
I  do  this,  which  I  should  not  do  otherwise,  for  fear 
of  such  or  such  a  penalty  ;  or,  I  partake  of  this 
sacrament,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  touch, 
because  the  continuance  of  my  office  depends  upon 
it,  what  is  he  but  an  acknowledged  sacrilegious  hy¬ 
pocrite  t  And  thus  it  is  that  your  system  of  penal¬ 
ties  for  an  established  church,  inevitably  makes 
hypocrites. 

Let  me  now  close  what  I  have  said  on  this  point 
with  a  very  beautiful  parable  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
taken  originally,  it  is  said,  from  a  Persian  poet,  and 
to  be  found  in  substance  also  in  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Its  imitation  of  the  scripture  style  is  as  exquisite 
as  its  lessons  are  admirable :  “  And  it  came  to 
pass,  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the 
sun ;  and  behold  a  man  bent  with  age  coming 
from  the  way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 
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And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and 
tarry  all  night ;  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  in  the 
morning,  and  go  thy  way.  And  the  man  said,  Nay; 
for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree.  But  Abraham 
pressed  him  greatly :  so  he  turned,  and  they  went 
into  the  tent ;  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened 
bread,  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham  saw 
that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him, 
Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high 
God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ?  And  the 
man  answered  and  said,  I  do  not  worship  thy  God, 
neither  do  I  call  on  his  name  ;  for  I  have  made 
to  myself  a  God,  which  abideth  always  in  my 
house,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things.  And 
Abraham’s  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and 
he  arose,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth 
with  blows  into  the  wilderness.  And  God  called 
unto  Abraham,  saying,  Abraham,  where  is  the 
stranger  1  And  Abraham  answered  and  said, 
Lord,  he  would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he 
call  upon  thy  name  ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him 
out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wilderness.  And 
God  said,  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred  and 
ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him  and 
clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against 
me  ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  who  art  thyself  a  sinner, 
bear  with  him  one  night  ?” 

Now  this  supposed  zeal  of  Abraham  was  far 
more  natural,  though  not  more  excusable,  than 
most  ebullitions  of  religious  intolerance.  But  who 
are  we,  that  dare  take  into  our  hands  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  God  over  the  conscience  1  Who  are  we,  that 
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we  should  punish  with  blows  or  penalties  of  any 
kind,  the  fellow  creatures  who  differ  from  us,  or 
because  they  differ  from  us,  in  their  religious  wor¬ 
ship  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  hastening, 
when  that  zeal  divorced  from  love,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  incalculable  misery  on  earth,  shall  be 
banished  from  all  human  hearts,  and  its  place  for 
ever  supplied  by  the  charity  of  the  gospel.  Out  of 
God’s  holy  word,  I  know  of  no  brighter  example 
of  that  charity  on  record,  than  John  Bunyan. 

In  the  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners, 
Bunyan  published  what  he  names,  A  Brief  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Call  to  the  Work  of  the  Ministry. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
portions  of  that  remarkable  work,  showing  the 
deep  exercises  of  his  soul  for  others  in  as  vivid  a 
light  as  the  account  of  his  conversion  sheds  upon  his 
personal  spiritual  experience.  We  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  never  in  the  world,  since  the  time 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
a  wrestling  spirit  in  behalf  of  others.  And  this  it 
was,  that  by  the  blessing  of  God,  made  his  preach¬ 
ing  efficacious  ;  it  was  the  deep,  powerful,  soul¬ 
stirring  intensity  of  interest,  with  which  he  entered 
into  it  himself,  preparing  himself  for  it  by  fervent 
prayer,  and  following  his  own  sermons  with  a  rest¬ 
less  importunity  of  supplication  for  the  divine  bless- 
sing.  “  In  my  preaching,”  he  tells  us  himself,  “  I 
have  really  been  in  pain,  and  have,  as  it  were,  tra¬ 
vailed  to  bring  forth  children  to  God  ;  neither  could 
I  be  satisfied,  unless  some  fruits  did  appear  in  my 
work.  If  it  were  fruitless,  it  mattered  not  who 
commended  me  ;  but  if  I  were  fruitful,  I  cared  not 
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who  did  condemn.  I  have  thought  of  that  word, 
Lo  !  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward.  As  arrows  in  the 
hands  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  children  of  the 
youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full 
of  them :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  shall 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate.” 

“  It  pleased  me  nothing  to  see  a  people  drink  in 
my  opinions,  if  they  seemed  ignorant  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  worth  of  their  own  salvation  ;  sound 
conviction  of  sin,  especially  of  unbelief,  and  an 
heart  set  on  fire  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  with  strong 
breathings  after  a  truly  sanctified  soul,  that  it  was 
that  delighted  me  ;  those  were  the  souls  I  counted 
blessed.” 

“  If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis¬ 
try,  did  after  that  fall  back,  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did,)  I  can  truly  say  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me, 
than  if  my  own  children,  begotten  of  my  own  body, 
had  been  going  to  the  grave.  I  think  verily  I  may 
speak  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothing 
has  gone  so  near  me  as  that ;  unless  it  was  the 
fear  of  the  loss  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  I 
have  counted  as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and 
lordships  in  those  places  where  my  children  were 
born.  My  heart  hath  been  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
glory  of  this  excellent  work,  that  I  counted  myself 
more  blessed  and  honored  of  God  by  this,  than  if 
he  had  made  me  emperor  of  the  Christian  world,  or 
the  lord  of  all  the  glory  of  the  earth  without  it ! 
Oh  these  words  !  He  that  converteth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  doth  save  a  soul  from  death. 
The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life  ;  and  he 
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that  winneth  souls  is  wise.  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever.  For  what  is  our  hope,  our  joy,  our  crown 
of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  ye  even  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming?  For  ye  are  our 
glory  and  joy.  These,  I  say,  with  many  others  of  a 
like  nature,  have  been  great  refreshments  to  me.” 

Not  only  before  and  after  preaching  was  Bunyan 
accustomed  to  cry  mightily  to  Cod  for  an  effectual 
blessing,  but  also  while  he  was  in  the  exercise,  for 
every  word  that  he  spake  sprang  out  of  an  earnest 
desire  by  all  means  to  save  some.  “When  I  have 
been  preaching,  I  thank  God  my  heart  hath  often  all 
the  time  of  this  and  the  other  exercise,  with  great 
earnestness  cried  to  God  that  he  would  make  the 
word  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  still  being 
grieved  lest  the  enemy  should  take  the  word  away 
from  the  conscience,  and  so  it  should  become  un¬ 
fruitful  ;  wherefore  I  should  labor  so  to  speak  the 
word,  as  that  thereby,  if  it  were  possible,  the  sin 
and  person  guilty  might  be  particularized  by  it.” 

“  Also,  when  I  have  done  the  exercise,  it  hath 
gone  to  my  heart  to  think  the  word  should  now  fall 
as  rain  on  stony  places  ;  still  wishing  from  my 
heart,  Oh  that  they  who  have  heard  me  speak  this 
day  did  but  see  as  I  do,  what  sin,  death,  hell  and 
the  curse  of  God  is  ;  and  also,  what  the  grace  and 
love  and  mercy  of  God  is,  through  Christ,  to  men  in 
such  a  case  as  they  are,  who  are  yet  estranged  from 
him.  And  indeed,  I  did  often  say  in  my  heart  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  that  if  to  be  hanged  up  presently 
before  their  eyes  would  be  a  means  to  awaken  them, 
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and  confirm  them  in  the  truth,  I  should  gladly  be 
contented.” 

Justification  by  faith  was  Bunyan’s  great  delight 
in  preaching,  as  it  was  Luther’s ;  and  he  had  gone 
through  a  depth  and  power  of  experience  in  learning 
personally  the  nature  of  this  doctrine,  remarkably 
similar  to  the  fiery  discipline  of  Luther’s  own  soul 
in  coming  to  it.  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  should  be  a  striking  similarity  between  Bun¬ 
yan’s  style,  thoughts  and  expressions  in  preaching, 
and  those  of  the  great  Reformer.  For  example,  the 
following  passages  from  his  “Heavenly  Footman” 
are  such  as  might  have  been  written  down  from 
Luther’s  own  lips : 

“  They  that  will  go  to  heaven  must  run  for  it ;  because,  as  the 
way  is  long,  so  the  time  in  which  they  are  to  get  to  the  end  of  it  is 
very  uncertain  ;  the  time  present  is  the  only  time  ;  thou  hast  no 
more  time  allotted  thee  than  that  thou  now  enjoyest :  ‘  Boast  not 
thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth.’  Do  not  say,  I  have  time  enough  to  get  to  heaven  seven 
years  hence  ;  for  I  tell  thee,  the  bell  may  toll  for  thee  before  seven 
days  more  be  ended  ;  and  when  death  comes,  away  thou  must  go, 
whether  thou  art  provided  or  not ;  and  therefore  look  to  it ;  make 
no  delays  ;  it  is  not  good  dallying  with  things  of  so  great  concern¬ 
ment  as  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  thy  soul.  You  know  he 
that  hath  a  great  way  to  go  in  a  little  time,  and  less  by  half  than 
he  thinks  of,  he  had  need  to  run  for  it. 

“  They  that  will  have  heaven  must  run  for  it;  because  the  devil, 
the  law,  sin,  death,  and  hell,  follow  them.  There  is  never  a  poor 
soul  that  is  going  to  heaven,  but  the  devil,  the  law,  sin,  death,  and 
hell,  make  after  that  soul.  ‘  The  devil  your  adversary,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.’  And  I 
will  assure  you,  the  devil  is  nimble,  he  can  run  apace,  he  is  light 
of  foot,  he  hath  overtaken  many,  he  hath  turned  up  their  heels, 
and  hath  given  them  an  everlasting  fall.  Also  the  law,  that  can 
shoot  a  great  way,  have  a  care  thou  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
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great  guns,  the  ten  commandments.  Hell  also  hath  a  wide  mouth  ; 
it  can  stretch  itself  farther  than  you  are  aware  of.  And  as  the 
angel  said  to  Lot,  ‘  Take  heed,  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  tarry 
thou  in  all  the  plain,  (that  is,  anywhere  between  this  and  heaven,) 
lest  thou  be  consumed ;’  so  say  I  to  thee,  Take  heed,  tarrymot,  lest 
either  the  devil,  hell,  death,  or  the  fearful  curses  of  the  law  of 
God,  do  overtake  thee,  and  throw  thee  down  in  the  midst  of  thy 
sins,  so  as  never  to  rise  and  recover  again.  If  this  were  well  con¬ 
sidered,  then  thou,  as  well  as  I,  wouldst  say,  They  that  will  have 
heaven  must  run  for  it. 

“  They  that  will  go  to  heaven  must  run  for  it ;  because,  per¬ 
chance,  the  gates  of  heaven  may  shut  shortly.  Sometimes  sinners 
have  not  heaven’s  gates  open  to  them  so  long  as  they  suppose  ; 
and  if  they  be  once  shut  against  a  man,  they  are  so  heavy,  that 
all  the  men  in  the  world,  nor  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  are  not 
able  to  open  them.  ‘  I  shut,  and  no  man  can  open,’  saith  Christ. 
And  how  if  thou  shouldst  come  hut  one  quarter  of  an  hour  too  late  ? 
I  tell  thee,  it  will  cost  thee  an  eternity  to  bewail  thy  misery  in. 
Francis  Spira  can  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  stay  till  the  gate  of  mercy 
be  quite  shut  ;  or  to  run  so  lazily,  that  they  be  shut  before  thou 
get  within  them.  What,  to  be  shut  out  !  what,  out  of  heaven  ! 
Sinner,  rather  than  lose  it,  run  for  it ;  yea,  and  £  so  run  that  thou 
mayest  obtain.’ 

Such  preaching  as  this,  such  fire  and  life,  coming 
from  such  a  spirit  as  was  in  Bunyan’s  heart,  could 
not  but  be  effectual ;  the  Spirit  of  God  attended  it ; 
crowds  of  people  would  flock  together  to  hear  it,  and 
many  who  came  to  scoff  went  away  with  the  fire  of 
the  preacher  in  their  consciences.  Bunyan  enjoyed 
himself  more  in  preaching  on  the  subject  of  faith 
than  on  any  other,  though  he  proclaimed  the 
“  terrors  of  the  Lord”  with  unequalled  power  and 
pungency.  “  For  I  have  been  in  my  preaching,” 
says  he,  “  especially  when  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  doctrine  of  life  by  Christ  without  works,  as  if 
an  angel  of  God  had  stood  at  my  back  to  encourage 
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me.  Oh  !  it  hath  been  with  such  power  and  hea¬ 
venly  evidence  upon  my  own  soul,  while  I  have  been 
laboring  to  unfold  it,  to  demonstrate  it,  and  to 
fasten  it  upon  the  consciences  of  others,  that  I 
could  not  be  contented  with  saying,  I  believe  and 
am  sure  ;  methought  I  was  more  than  sure,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  express  myself  so,  that  those  things 
which  there  I  asserted  were  true.” 

Bunyan  from  time  to  time,  even  in  his  preaching, 
experienced  the  assaults  of  his  old  adversary. 
“  Sometimes,”  he  says,  “I  have  been  violently  as¬ 
saulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy,  and  strongly 
tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my  mouth  be¬ 
fore  the  congregation.”  He  was  also  tempted  to 
“  pride  and  liftings  up  of  heart,”  but  it  was  his 
every  day  portion  to  be  so  let  into  the  evil  of  his 
own  heart,  and  still  made  to  see  such  a  multitude  of 
corruptions  and  infirmities  therein,  that  it  “  caused 
hanging  down  of  the  head  under  all  his  gifts  and 
attainments.”  Moreover  Bunyan  had  experience 
on  this  point  from  the  word  of  God,  which  greatly 
chastened  and  humbled  his  spirit.  “  I  have  had 
also,”  says  he,  “  together  with  this,  some  notable 
place  or  other  of  the  word  presented  before  me, 
which  word  hath  contained  in  it  some  sharp  and 
piercing  sentence  concerning  the  perishing  of  the 
soul,  notwithstanding  gifts  and  parts  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  hath  been  of  great  use  to  me,  Though  1 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and 
have  not  charity,  lam  become  as  a  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

“A  tinkling  cymbal  is  an  instrument  of  music  with 
which  a  skilful  player  can  make  such  melodious 
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and  heart-inflaming  music,  that  all  who  hear  him 
play  can  scarcely  hold  from  dancing ;  and  yet  behold 
the  cymbal  hath  not  life,  neither  comes  the  music 
from  it,  but  because  of  the  art  of  him  that  plays 
therewith  ;  so  then  the  instrument  at  last  may 
come  to  naught  and  perish,  though  in  times  past 
such  music  hath  been  made  upon  it. 

“Just  thus  I  saw  it  was,  and  will  be,  with  them 
that  have  gifts,  but  want  saving  grace  ;  they  are  in 
the  hand  of  Christ  as  the  cymbal  in  the  hand  of 
David  ;  and  as  David  could  with  the  cymbal  make 
that  mirth  in  the  service  of  God  as  to  elevate  the 
hearts  of  the  worshippers,  so  Christ  can  use  these 
gifted  men,  as  with  them  to  affect  the  souls  of  his 
people  in  the  church  ;  yet  when  he  hath  done  all, 
hang  them  by,  as  lifeless,  though  sounding  cymbals. 

“  This  consideration,  therefore,  together  with 
some  others,  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  maul  on 
the  head  of  pride,  and  desire  of  vain-glory.  What, 
thought  I,  shall  I  be  proud  because  I  am  a  sound¬ 
ing  brass  1  Is  it  so  much  to  be  a  fiddle  1  Hath 
not  the  least  creature  that  hath  life  more  of  God 
in  it  than  these  1  Besides,  I  knew  it  was  love 
should  never  die,  but  these  must  cease  and  vanish; 
so  I  concluded  a  little  grace,  a  little  love,  a  little  of 
the  true  fear  of  God  is  better  than  all  the  gifts;  yea, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  of  it  that  it  is  possible  for 
souls  that  can  scarce  give  a  man  an  answer,  but  with 
great  confusion  as  to  method  ;  I  say  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  have  a  thousand  times  more  grace,  and 
to  be  more  in  the  love  and  favor  of  the  Lord,  than 
some  who,  by  the  virtue  of  the  gift  of  knowledge, 
can  deliver  themselves  like  angels.” 


